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THE CORONATION OF WINTER. 

HE CA8TSTH FORTH HI8 ICE LIKE MORSELS.— Ft alii 147, zvii. 

The eminent saints of ancient times were watchful observers 
of the objects and operations of nature. In every event they 
tsaw the agency of God ; and therefore they took delight in its 
•examination. For they could not but receive pleasure from wit- 
nessing the manifestations of His wisdom and beneficence, 
whom they adored and loved. They had not learnt, as we 
have in modern times, to interpose unbending laws between the 
Creator and his works, and then, by giving supreme and inhe- 
rent power to these laws, virtually to remove God away from 
his creation, into an etherial extramundane sphere of repose and 
happiness. I do not say that this is the universal feeling at the 
present day. But it prevails extensively in the church, and still 
more in the world. The ablest philosophers of modern times do, 
indeed, maintain that a natural law is nothing more than the uni- 
form mode in which God acts ; and that after all, it is not the effi- 
ciency of the law, but God's own energy, that keeps all nature 
in motion : that he operates immediately and directly, not re- 
motely and indirectly, in bringing about every event : and that 
«very natural change is as really the work of God, as if the eye 
of sense could see his hand turning round the wheels of nature. 
But although the ablest philosophy of modern times has reach- 
ed this conclusion, the great mass of the community, and even 
of Christians, are still groping in the darkness of that mechani- 
cal system, which ascribes the operations of the natural world 
to nature's laws, instead of nature's God. By a sort of figure, 
indeed, it is proper, as the advocates of this system maintain, to 
speak of God as the Author of natural events, because he orig- 
inally ordained the laws of nature. But they have no idea that 
He exerts any direct and immediate agency in bringing them 
about ; and therefore, when they look upon those events, they 
feel no impression of the presence and active agency of Jeho- 
vah. 

But how different, as already remarked, were the feelings of 



ancient saints. The psalmist could not look up to heaven 
without exclaiming, " The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament showeth his handy-work. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge. There is no 
speech nor language where their voice is not heard." When he 
cast his eyes abroad upon the earth, his full heart cried out, ^^ O 
Lord, how manifold are thy works : in wisdom has thou made 
them all : the earth is full of thy riches." In his eye every thing 
was full of God. — It was God who " sent springs into the val- 
leys, which run among the hills." When the thunder storm 
passed before him, it was God's voice in the " heavens, and 
his lightnings that lightened the world." When he heard the 
bellowings and saw the smoke of the volcano, it was God "who 
looketh on the earth and it trembleth : he toucheth the hills and 
they smoke." 

In like manner did Job refer all natural operations to the im- 
mediate agency of God, and bid us draw from them lessons of 
wisdom. "Ask now the beasts," says he, "and they shall teach 
thee, and the fowls of the air, and they shall tell thee : Or speak 
to the earth and it shall teach thee ; and the fishes of the sea 
shall declare it unto thee. Who knoweth not, in all these, that 
the hand of the Lord hath wrought this ? 

The writers of the New Testament we find to be penetrated 
with the same sentiments. Especially do we see a desire to 
learn a religious lesson from every event manifested in the his- 
tory of Jesus Christ. In giving instruction to his disciples, he 
seized for illustration upon almost every occurrence in the natu- 
ral, political, and social world around him. When he for in- 
stance would teach his followers to rely on God's Providence, and 
not be unreasonably anxious for temporal good, he appealed to 
the animal and vegetable world :-"Consider the ravens : for they 
neither sow nor reap : which have neither store house nor barn : 
and God feedeth them. How much more are ye better than the 
fowls. — Consider the lilies, how they grow ; they toil not, they 
spin not : and yet I say unto you that Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these.-If then God so clothe the grass, 
which is to-day in the field and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
how much more will he clothe you, O ye of little faith ?" So 
at the well of Jacob in Samaria, how beautifully did he discourse 



to the woman of the living water, which he was able to give.— 
In short, as the Savior met the sower going forth to sow ; 
or saw the com growing up, or the trees putting on their 
foliage and flowers ; as he saw the vineyards dressed, the 
grass waving in the flelds, the birds flying through the air, the 
chickens gathering under the wing of their mother, the burrows 
of the foxes, the plowman holding the plow, the architect 
building houses, the soldier going to war, or a band of thieves 
breaking into the house^ — all these events, and many others, 
were seized upon by him to illustrate great moral and religious 
truths. 

Now with such illustrious examples, is it not the part of wis- 
dom to attempt to seize upon passing events in nature as 
well as in society, and make them subservient to moral in- 
struction ? I know, indeed, that in an age, too artificial already, 
and becoming daily more so, this is not fashionable : unless 
some event occurs in nature as striking almost and overpower- 
ing as a miracle. From time to time, however, nature puts on 
some new aspect, so striking and peculiar, as to elicit, some regard 
from the most inattentive observer. And for the last ten days, 
we have been living in the midst *of one of these peculiar mani- 
festations, which must have interested every one, and may af- 
ford some valuable religious hints. God has cast forth hit ice like 
morsels ; and those morsels have clothed nature with a richer 
and more attractive robe, than we can hope to witness more than 
once in a life of three score years and ten. It should not pass 
without some notice. 

Allow me then, in the first place, to give a brief description 
of this phenomenon, as it met my own eye ; for from what I 
can learn, I should not think it strange, if some of the most bril- 
liant features of this exhibition were scarcely seen, even by some 
who lived in the midst of it. 

On Wednesday, the 15th of January, a moderate and 
very cold snow storm closed a little before mid-day, leaving the 
surface of the earth and of*r«getables at so low a temperature, 
as to absorb heat rapidly from objects placed upon them. But 
during the following night, the thermometer rose almost to the 
freezing point, and a moderate rain commenced, which contin- 
ued about two days, almost without interruption. It was ^ccom- 



panied vvilh but little wind, and the raiti dmps, most of tlie 
time, were almost as iiiic as mist ; so that the whole amount of 
rain scarcely exceeded an inch and a quarter in deptii. The 
thermometer did not rise during the storm quite to the freezing 
point ; and towards the close, it sunk several degrees below it. 
The result was, that all the rain froze to the surface on which it 
fell, and formed a coat of pure transparent ice, over the snow, 
and all other objects exposed to it, from a quarter of an inch 
to more than an inch in thickness. On the snow this crust was 
strong enough to sustain a man ; and almost as smooth as tlie 
frozen surface of a lake, or pond ; — looking as if the billows of 
the ocean had been suddenly congealed before they could sub- 
side entirely. 

Still more striking, however, was the effect upon the vegeta- 
ble world, now stripped of its foliage. The leafless branches 
and twigs of every tree, of every shrub, and even of every spire 
of grass, or other annual plant, that rose above the surface of 
the snow, were encased in tliis thick and beautiful hyaline coat, 
as transparent as the purest water. Along these branches, in 
many instances, the ice swelled into tubercular masses, and al- 
most uniformly terminated in a knob ; so as to resemble strings 
of gigantic glass beads. Now just imagine the effect, as the 
sun from time to time on Saturday, broke through the clouds 
upon these countless natural gems, prepared to refract and re- 
flect his light with more than its original brightness. I thought 
I had before seen splendid exhibitions of this sort, in the glit- 
tering dew drops of summer and the frost work of winter. But 
ihe present scene surpassed all my former experience incomjMira- 
bly ; and even the figments of my imagination. If the twigs of 
every tree and shrub and spire had been literally covered with di- 
amonds of the purest water and largest known size, say an inch 
in diameter, they would not, I am sure, have poured upon the 
eye in the sun light a more dazzling splendor. But it may give 
those not famihar with the diamond, a better idea of the scene, 
to compare these icy pendants with those of cut glass, which 
are sometimes hung in great profusion around large chandeliers, 
in many of our churches and public halls. It is no exaggeration 
to say, that each tree, nay, each shrub, of moderate size, exhib- 
ited as numerous crystalline drops, and as brilliant an aspect, as 



I have ever seen around the largest chandelier. Think, then, 
how much superior must have been the aspect of a large tree, 
with graceful shape and wide spreading branches. Nay, think 
of a whole forest with the rays of the sun darting through, and 
lighting up ten thousand radiant points of a diamond hue and 
intense brilliancy. These could be seen as many as forty or 
fifty rods, and beyond that distance, the forests, as far as the 
eye could reach, had the aspect and the richness of embossed 
silver. 

When I perceived what a splendid robe nature had put on, I 
went forth to pay my homage in her magnificent temple. As I 
wandered over " the sea of glass," through fields, and forests, 
over hill and dale, new forms of beauty met me at every step. 
Amazement was soon succeeded by admiration, and admiration 
gave place to intense delight ; nor could I help repeating over 
the poet's enthusiastic eulogy : 

" Oh Nature ! how in every charm supreme, 
Whose votaries feast on raptures ever new. 
Ob for the voice and fire of seraphim, 
To sing thy glories with devotion due/' 

I could not believe, that any more splendid developments of 
this phenomenon awaited me. But on Saturday night the ther- 
mometer sunk to zero, and on Sunday morning the sun arose 
in a cloudless sky, and the icy shoots and pendants, more tho- 
roughly crystalized by the intense cold, formed ten thousand 
points of overwhelming brightness on every side. Nor were all 
the sparkling brilliants, as on the day before, of colorless light. 
But here and there, I began to notice the prismatic colors ; 
now exhibiting a gem of most splendid sapphire blue; next 
one of amethystine purple ; next one of intense topaz yellow ; 
then a sea green beryl, changing by a slight change of posture, 
into a rich emerald green ; and then one of deep hyacinth red. 
As the sun approached the meridian, the number and splendor 
of these colored gems increased ; so that on a single tree hund- 
reds of them might be seen, and sometimes so large was their 
size and intense their color, that at the distance of fifty rods, 
they seemed equal to Sirius, nay, to the morning star ! and of 
hues the most delicate and rich that can be conceived of, ex- 
actly imitating, so far as I could judge, the natural gems ; and 
not partaking at all of those less delicate and more gaudy tints^ 



by which a practiced eye can distinguish genuine from supposi- 
titious precious stones. And by moving the eye a few inches, 
we could see these different colors pass into one another, and 
thus witness the rich intermediate shades, I have seen many 
splendid groups of precious stones, wrought and unwrought, in 
the large collections of our land ; and until I witnessed this 
scene, they seemed of great beauty. But it is now literally true, 
that they appear to me comparatively dull and insignificant. 
In short, it seemed as if I was gazing upon a landscape which 
had before existed only in a poet's imagination. It is what 
he would call a fairy land : but a more Christian designation 
would be a celestial land. 

On Monday it was cloudy, and the phenomena presented no 
new aspect. On Tuesday, there was a storm of fine rain and 
snow, and the beautiful transparency of the icy coat was chang- 
ed into the aspect of ground glass. This gave to the trees a 
new and more delicate appearance. They resembled enchased 
work, formed of pure unburn islied silver; and had the sun 
shone upon them, they must have been intensely beautiful. I 
now supposed that the most brilliant part of this scene, — its 
golden period, — had passed ; and that tiie silver period of Tues- 
day, would soon be succeeded by the usual iron reign of winter ; 
especially as there fell several inches of snow, during the ntght. 
But the cold restored the ice upon the trees to more than its 
original transparency, and the sun rose on Wednesday morning 
upon a cloudless sky ; and a wind scattered the snow from the 
branches, and all the phenomena opened upon us with more 
than their Sabbath day glories. 

•■'Tl< winlor'-jubllcB.-lhljJiiT 



s the sun approached the meridian, one had only to receive 
his rays at a certain angle, refracted through the crystal cover- 
ing of a tree, in order to witness gems more splendid than art 
ever prepared. Four-fifths of them were diamonds: but the 
sapphires were numerous; the topaz and the beryl not unfre- 
quent ; and occasionally the chrysolite and the hyacinth shone 
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with intense billiancy. There was wind also on that day ; and 
as the branches waved to and fro these various gems ap- 
peared and vanished and re-appeared in endless variety ; chain- 
ing the eye to the spot, until the overpowered optic nerve shrunk 
from its office. But the rich' vision did not cease through all 
that cloudless day. Nor did it terminate when the sun went 
down. For then the full orbed moon arose, and gave anoth- 
er most bewitching aspect to the scene. During the day the 
light had often been painfully intense. But the softness of 
moonlight permitted the eye to gaze and gaze untired, and yet 
the splendor seemed hardly less than during the day. Most of the 
bright points were of a mild topaz yellow, and when seen against 
the heavens, they could hardly be distinguished from the stars ; 
or when seen in the forest, especially as one passed rapidly 
along, it seemed as if countless fire-flies were moving among 
the branches. Yet occasionally I saw other colors of the spec- 
trum, especially the bluish green of the beryl. Through that live 
long night did these indescribable glories meet the eye of the ob- 
server. And on Thursday another cloudless morning and clear 
shining sun brought back the glories of Wednesday ; Nay, to 
my eye, this last day of the spectacle seemed the most splendid 
of all ; and one could hardly realize that he was not translated 
to some celestial region. A second glorious evening set in. 
But ere morning the clouds overspread the sky, and the power- 
ful rain of Friday and Friday night left the trees without a ves- 
tige of ice, and consequently ended the enchanting phenome- 
non, to be seen again we know not when. In some places trees 
have been injured by the weight of the ice ; and this feature is 
noticed and complained of by men. But taste and piety might 
well be contented to see the vegetable world decimated, if 
necessary to so enchanting an exhibition. 

Exegetical writers upon the Bible, sometimes tell us of 
what they call «^«^ Uyoutva ;— that is, words used only once in the 
whole Scriptures. In human life too, there are events, which 
we may call «^«* ifatvo^iva ,— that is, happening only once during 
a generation. He who has seen one transit of a planet over 
the sun, or one November shower of meteors, or one splendid 
comet, or one Lunar Iris, or one volcanic eruption, may be 
satisfied, and cannot hope for a second sight. — I reckon this 
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glacial phenomenon among these unique revelations of nature., 
whose repetition may be reserved for posterity. To those who 
have not witnessed all the features of this exhibition which I 
have described, I may seem enthusiastic and extravagant in my 
estimates. But there are those present, I trust, who can testify 
that they are not exaggeration ; and on whose memories they 
have made as indelible an impression as a total eclipse of the 
sun, or a splendid comet, or the transit of Venus, or Mercury ; 
and will be looked back upon as a pleasant oasis along the 
journey of life.* 

But let me hasten to consider some of the more striking relig- 
ious appHcations of the phenomena under consideration. 

In the first place, they lead us to infer what a splendid world 
this might have been, even with the present laws of nature, had 
sin never entered it. 

When God foresaw that man would sin, he decreed that death 
must follow in the train. Nor would it be consistent with infi- 
nite holiness to place a sinful mortal being in a world as perfect 
and as full of splendid exhibitions of divine skill, as might ex- 
ist in the residence of innocence and holiness. The laws and 
operations of nature, therefore, must be so cramped and adjust- 
'ed, that while they would present many exquisite evidences of 
the wisdom and benevolence of the Deity, they should not 
bring out the most perfect and splendid exhibition. This world 
might easily have been so made, that its rocks should have been 
composed wholly of the most beautiful gems, and every land- 
scape have shone with the glory of Eden. And it does seem 
as if God had so balanced and adjusted the agencies of nature, 
that once or twice in a generation he allows some splendid de- 
velopment of unearthly beauty to teach us what might perhaps 

*M*reh 26tA.~Last Sabbath morning at tbe rising of the son, Prof. Snell called my attention 
to a* beautiful exhibition of gems presented by the frost-work upon the grass. Facing the sun, 
and a belt, several feet wide, of a parabolic form, upon the grass, curving towards the tun, 
presented a mixture of ail the colored and uncolored gems which ha^e been described in the 
teit ; and they were equally brilliant, although most of them were smaller. But the colored 
ones were mme numerous than the ice upon the trees exhibited ; and had they been as large, 
and the grass had not been of a brown color, they would have been more splendid. As it was 
the sight was beautiful. One had only to cross a grass field towards the sun, and he would 
hare continually before him this splendid parabolic belt, with the sun in tbe dli«ctioa of iu 
longer axis, advancing as be advanced, and at every moment dastlingthe eye with thousands 
of diamonds, sapphires, beryls, topaaces, chrysolites, and hyacinths. This morning the spec- 
tacle was repeated, and I can hardly donbt bat It may be often seen. Yet I have never before 
noticed H, nor heard of it. Uow neccessary It is,~ for me at least,— to be learnt to see I 
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have been a settled order of things, had not sin impressed her 
harpy fingers upon the face of nature. While, therefore, we 
are grateful for what is left us, — so much superior to what 
we deserve, — let us be reminded, when we witness such exhi- 
,bitions as the one under consideration, how much more glori- 
ous might have been our lot, had not sin brought in death, and 
made (he whole creation groan and travail together in pain un- 
itilnow. Let us loathe the hateful tyrant, who has thus degra- 
^ded us. — ^Let us break asunder his chains, and wait in humble 
hope for the manifestation of the sons of God, — and for the glo-? 
ries of ihe new heavens and the new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. 

In the second place, with ^what exquisite skill must the laws 
of nature be balanced, in order to bring about such an exhibi- 
tion as we have witnessed ! 

It was found necessary to allow the agents of atmospheric 
changes^ome latitude, or oscillation, in their operation : and this 
is what gives such an appearance of confusion and irregularity 
to meteorological phenomena : and this also rendered it more dif- 
iiciiltso to balance these agencies, that they should bring about 
a certain result with infallible certainty ; in a;€ase too, where 
a great many of them are eoncerned. Had any of these 
varied in their intensity, by an infinitessimal quantity, it would 
have been fatal in the present instance, to such results as we 
have witnessed. Had the temperature varied during forty-eight 
hours, from what it was, a single degree higher or lower, — had 
it been higher at all, either at the beginmng or end of the 
storm, — had the descent of the rain been tnore rapid or in 
greater quantity, or in larger drops, — had the wind, as -is com- 
mon in storms, been higher ; er had the more recondite agen- 
oies that produee and regulate storms, such as electricity, been 
in a slightly diiierent state, some of the exquisite features of 
the phenomena must have been .marred, and the whole have re- 
sulted in an ordinary case of rain, hail, or snow. Job speaks 
of the balancings of the clouds, as among the mystenes of an- 
cient philosophy. But how much nicer the balancing and coun- 
terbalancing of the oomplicated agencies of the atmosphere, in 
order to bring out this glacial miracle in full perfection !— ^ 
What wisdom and power short of infinite, ioould haire brought 
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it shout ! And when, we may ask, shall it be witnessed again ! 
As easily might we answer the question of one gazing on a 
splendid figure in the Kaleidoscope, when that precise exhibi- 
tion will reappear in the course of its revolutions. It is possi- 
ble that the next turn of the instrument may present it ; but al- 
most certain that a whole life of labor, in turning it round, 
would not bring it again. Nor can we hardly dare hope again, 
during our short lives, to see the time when all the requisite 
contingencies shall conspire to bring this identical phenomenon 
before us, that we may feast our eyes with its beauties. Let 
us be thankful that we have seen it once ; and for so many 
days, and under so many phases ; and let us not fail to learn 
from it a new and impressive lesson of the infinite skill and be- 
nevolence of the Author of Nature. 

In the third place, how strikingly emblematical has this scene 
been, of human life ! 

As we set forward in the morning of our days, how brilliant 
and enticing is the prospect before us ! The sun of hope 
throws its full radiance over the landscape, and the rays come 
reflected to us in rainbow colors ; and with buoyant spirits and 
elastic step, we bound forward in pursuit of the splendid gems 
that glitter in our horizon. Many a golden path opens before 
us, to fortune, to fame, or to pleasure ; and though we hear be- 
hind us the warning voice of experience, bidding us moderate 
our expectations, and not centre all our hopes upon what may 
disappoint and deceive us, we are too sure that the visions be- 
fore us are realities, and can be otained, to be willing to falter 
in our course. Life seems to us as full of splendor as the 
scenes of the last week ; and its honors and pleasures as invi- 
ting as the gems that hung temptingly from the trees. And, 
indeed the honors, emoluments and enjoyments which are 
the objects of pursuit, are as much realities as were the icy 
gems of natare. And in both cases, they might be grasped. — 
But when we took the icy morsel into our hands, which at a 
distance had dazzled us with its splendor, how soon did its col- 
ors vanish, and itself melt away into a drop of water. So when 
we have obtained the honors, and reputation, and pleasures, af- 
ter which we aspire, how soon does their glory depart, and the 
barpy fingers of envy and detraction^ endeavor to filch them 
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from us ; and the cup of nectar which we have seized, becomes 
changed into wormwood and gall ; and we find that we have 
been raised to distinction, only to become a fairer mark for the 
poisoned arrows of the world to reach ; and we learn that in- 
stead of a crown of glory, we have put on a crown of thorns. 

Suppose that during the past week any of us had been so 
fascinated by the fairy scene before us, that our supreme affec* 
tions had become fastened upon it. What a sense of desola* 
tion would have come over us, as we awoke yesterday morning, 
and found not a single vestige remaining of the objects to which 
we had given our hearts. So if in this life, we place our su* 
preme desires or confidence upon any worldly good, a single 
storm of adversity may sweep away all our prospects and pos- 
sessionsy and leave us utterly heart-stricken and overwhelmed* 
And sooner or later such a storm will overtqke every one and 
sink him in utter desolation, who has not laid up treasures in 
heaven, beyond the reach of all worldly changes. Does my 
voice to-day fall upon any heart that has nothing to trust in be- 
yond this world ! Alas, how painful and perilous its condition ! 

In the fourth place, we are taught by the phenomena under 
consideration, how meagre and insignificant,when compared with 
nature, are the proudest human efforts at ornament and display. 

The love of display is one of the strongest passions of the 
human heart ; as the history of every age testifies. In the 
rudest conditions of society, it exhibits itself in painting the 
body and the dress with gaudy colors, and on public occasions 
especially, in exhibiting a profusion of ornaments, derived from 
the skins of quadrupeds, the feathers of birds and the shells of 
molluscs ; and with trinkets of glass, or tin, or brass. The 
more civilized man smiles at such coarse and gaudy displays ; 
and yet he shows a passion equally strong for brilliant exhibi- 
tions of ornamental objects more costly and in better taste. — 
Strip off the waving plume of the warrior, and his golden epau- 
lette from his shoulder, and the glittering star from his breast, 
and his gold and diamond hiked sword ; strip off the trappings 
of his steed, and send him forth to the campaign with only 
coarse garments and naked steel, and you have robbed his work 
of half its attractions. Deprive him of the hope of witnessing 
the splendid gala day on his return from war, of riding in full 
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military costume in the elegant barouche, beneath the triumphal 
arch, or amid huzzaing crowds, and I fear that much^hicli 
goes by the name of patriotism would be found to be enJy a 
;love of distinction. 

But it is not the warrior alone who exhibits the strength of 
'this passion. Through all the grades of society a constant 
strife is going on for the palm in external show. Each man en- 
deavors to excel his peers and to ape his superiors, in dress, in 
equipage, and in entertainments. The more wealth the ^reat- 
«r the means of display ; :but the passion seems almost equally 
strong in the peasant as the prince. When men are divided 
into parties, each side strives to excel its rival in the parade cuid 
decorations of its public occasions ; and in religion, it is ivell 
known how widely and fatally the meretricious forms of avor- 
ship have smothered its vitality, and left for Jehovah only the 
gilded but defunct carcase of devotion. In this land of repub- 
ilican simplicity^ we see, indeed, only comparatively feeble HMin' 
ifestations of this passion. But where arbitrary governments 
exist, and wealth and titles are hereditary, and where churcli 
and state are linked together, not for the purpose of supporting 
religion, but of supporting teach other, costly displays of dress 
;and equipage, stars and ribbons, crowns and coronets, and other 
paraphernalia of royalty, form most essential means of feeding 
national pride, and making the poor forget their degradation; 
•although the expenditures requisite are so enormous, that if ap^ 
plied in charity, they would send food and raiment, education 
jand happiness, into all the hovels of poverty. 

Would now that the costliest decorations that ever pride has 
*put on, and the most splendid pageants which the world has 
<ever seen, could have been gathered together upon New Eng- 
land soil during the last week, and been brought into compari- 
son with the simple exhibition of nature w^ich has passed be- 
fore us. I would that all the crown jewels and other decora- 
tions of all the monarchs of Europe and Asia had been here, 
-—as well as their possessors ; nay, that all the splendors of 
their coronation could have been exhibited. I would have 
bad brought hither the decorations of the most splendid palaces 
and castles, — and the gold and silver, and precious stones of all 
the famous processions and gala days^ military, political, and 
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religious, of the old and the new world ; and I would that in- 
dividuals who delight in display, had brought forward their 
proudest ornaments. All these I would have placed by the side 
of one of our forests, and there, under the full beams of the 
meridian sun, or the full moon, I would have bid the world 
look on, and see how comparatively meagre and insignificant 
was the collected artificial splendor of earth, in comparison with 
the glories of that single forest, decked in one day by the mag- 
ic hand of nature. And I would have bid them remember, that 
a thousand forests of New England were at the same moment 
emitting splendors equally magnificent. Could the monarchs 
of the old world, could any who have devoted their time 
and property to the pageantry of office, or party, or sect, or 
to gratify personal ambition, — could they ever have forgotten, 
how nature, on these bleak shores, and in the midst of barren 
winter, infinitely outshone them all ? Oh it would have been 
one of the best schools that pride ever entered ; and as the 
assembled multitudes went back to their various spheres of fash- 
ion and folly, even though they might have resumed the con- 
test for the superiority over one another, in dress, equipage, 
entertainments, and dwellings, they would never henceforth 
have hoped to equal the glories of a New England winter. 
Would too that she, whom Cowper calls 

Imperial mistress of the Air clad Russ, 

who constructed a palace of ice, had witnessed this scene. 
The project was indeed, a magnificent one ; and it is well de- 
scribed by the poet : — 

'* No forest fell 
When thou wouldst build : no quarry sent its stores 
T* enrich thy walls .* but thou didst hew the floods 
And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 
In such a palace poptry might place 
The armory of winter ; where his troops 
The gloomy clouds, find weapons, arrowy sleet 
Skin-piercing volley, blossom-bruising hail, 
And snow that often blinds the traveler's course 
And wraps him in nn unexpected grave. 
Silently as a dream the fhbric rose ; 
No sound of hammer or of saw was there ; 
Ice upon ice, the well adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoined, nor other cement asked 
Than water interposed, to make them one. 
So stood the brittle prodigy ; though smooth 
And slippery the materials, yet frost bound 
Firm as a rock ; a scene 

Of evaoesceat glory onoe t stream, 
As soon to slide into a stream again." 
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But had imperial Catharine been permitted to enter such a 
temple as Nature has built of the same material, among the hills 
of New England, how would she and her architects have shrunk 
from the enterprise, with such a model before them. 

Thas nature works as if defying art ; 
And in defiance of her rival poweri, 
By these fortuitous and random strokes, 
Performing such inimitable feats, 
As she with all her rules can never reach. 

Vain, however, is the wish to bring hither the princes, the 
nobility, or the fashionables, of other lands, or even of our own 
to teach them a lesson of humility. Few of them will ever hear 
of the magnificent scene so lately around us. But let not us, 
who have feasted upon it so many days, suffer it to pass without 
instruction. We have the same unholy desire, as they, to out- 
strip others in the unhallowed chase after fashionable show and 
external decorations : and we owe it to circumstances and Di- 
vine restraints, if we have not gone to the same excess of van- 
ity. When tempted again to chase these phantoms, let us turn 
to the realities of nature and be satisfied. 

This leads me to remark, in the fifth place, that the scene 
under consideration furnishes a striking example of that impar- 
tial benevolence of the Deity, which has so widely difTused the 
richest gifts of nature, that they cannot be monopolized, but are 
the common property of the whole human family. 

Men endeavor to monopolize whatever they can, to them- 
selves, or families, or party, or sect. As soon as the wealthy 
and the fashionable find that the community generally are able 
to obtain an article of dress, or ornament, or luxury, which 
they supposed was exclusively theirs, they cease to desire it, 
and go in pursuit of something new. But mark how different 
is the impartial benevolence of God ; and how it rebukes this 
contemptible spirit of self-aggrandizement and self-appropria- 
tion. The most valuable of nature's bounties are the conunon 
property of all. The air, the water, the beauties of the seasons^ 
the glories of morn, noon, and evening, — the delightful pros- 
pects above, around, and beneath, can never be monopolized* 
Men may map off the earth's surface : they may surround this 
portion and that, with moats and walls, and call it their own ; 
and there they may erect stately mansions, and add to the 
natural scenery, all the charms of art. Bat they cannot shut up 
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the lungs of the humblest individual who is a freeman, so that 
he shall not inhale the pure atmosphere : nor close his 
eyes to the beauties of heaven and earth ; nor his ears against 
the sweet symphonies of nature. Nay, if that poor man's heart 
has been warmed by the love of nature and of nature's God, he 
has a more real and substantial property in the fields and habi- 
tations around him, than the nominal possessor, with all his le- 
gal titles. 

** His are the mountains, and the vallies his ; 
And the resplendant rivers. His to enjoy, 
With a propriety that none can feel. 
But who, with filial confidence inspired, 
Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, " my Father made tbem all.'* 
Are they not his by a peculiar right, 
And by an emphasis of Interest his, 
Whose eye they fill with tears of holy Joy, 
Whose heart with praise, and whose exalted mind 
With worthy thoughts of that unwearied love 
That planned and built and still upholds, a world 
So cloth'd with beauty for rebellious man." 

One of the objects which the wealthy and the titled have 
hitherto succeeded most effectually in monopolizing, is the most 
splendid of the gems dug out of the earth ; leaving only the 
smaller specimens, or imitations in glass, for the community at 
large. And because these larger specimens are very few, and 
therefore have assumed an enormous factitious value, princes 
and others of great wealth, have succeeded in keeping them in 
their hands : and by bringing them out only on great occasions, 
they have been able to attract the attention and excite the ad- 
miration of the multitude. But the inhabitants of New England 
at least, have now, for many days, had placed before them, an 
exhibition of nature's gems, which cast into the shade all the 
crown jewels of Europe and Asia. Had they all been suspend- 
ed upon a single tree in our forests, they would scarcely have 
been noticed amid the profusion of glories poured forth by rich- 
er gems around them. Henceforth should any of us have an 
opportunity to witness a coronation, or triumphal procession, or 
carnival feast, in Europe, or any of the public pageants in our 
own land, which are yearly becoming more imposing, and ape 
regal splendor more and more, we must feel how wretched an 
imitation they all are, of that splendid coronation season, when 
God^s own hand placed the crown, which his infinite skill had 

3 
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constructed, upon the hoary brow of winter. Said a Roman 
enf)peror, near the close of life, " I have been all, and all is noth- 
ing," so when any of us have seen the richest exhibitions of 
mere human skill which man can offer, we can say, " we have 
seen all and all is nothing, compared with that coronation sea- 
son of nature." 

In the sixth place, the subj'^ct teaches us how grateful we 
should be, for the rich and exhaustless source of happineiss that 
is opened before us, in the study of the works of God. 

The phenomenon under consideration is one that lay open 
to the observation of all, though it required some careful exam- 
ination to bring out all its glories ; and its novelty and brilliancy 
could not but excite general admiration. But really, this is only 
a sample of the novelties and beauties that are almost continual- 
ly rewarding the researches of him, who devotes his time to the 
careful and minute study of the works of God, aided by the 
light of modern science. The casual and general observer soon 
ceases to be interested, because he looks only at the surface, 
and soon exhausts all the novelties. He merely stands on the 
outside of the temple of nature, and after gazing for a time at 
its noble proportions, and splendid columns, his interest subsides. 
But he who really studies the works of God, because he loves 
them, is admitted into the Penetralia ; and there ten thousand 
new objects reward his search : opening continually before 
him, until he reaches the very Holy of Holies, and becomes a 
consecrated priest. He has acquired a relish for objects that 
always delight, but never satiate. Henceforth he possesses a 
source of happiness of which the fluctuations of life cannot rob 
him. The world may frown upon him, and prove false ; and 
he may turn away with loathing from its vanities. But nature 
is ever the same : and her sweet voice always falls with soothing 
power upon the forlorn and disconsolate heart of her votaries ; 
because it points them to the Author of Nature ; and in the 
marvellous developments of his skill and benevolence, which 
she unfolds, she shows them how safely they may trust in Him, 
to carry them through their earthly pilgrimage ; and what new 
and high developments they may hope for in another state, 
to give them nobler employment and more extatic enjoyment 
forever. Having thus cast themselves upon the bosom of na- 
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ture and nature's God, it wifl be in vain that the storms of the 
world beat upon them, and the waves of affliction roll over them. 
Their anchor will not quit its hold till life does : and even amid 
the frosts of ages, like the volcano surrounded by polar snows, 
the flame of sanctified Christian love for nature, will throw a 
brighter radiance over the wastes of time. 

Can there be a doubt, now, but that God intended that man 
should find in the study of his works, a rich and substantial 
source of happiness here, and a means of preparation for happi- 
ness hereafter. For not only has he laid open before all classes 
and conditions, a most inviting field, but he has implanted in the 
young heart susceptibilities always awake to natural beauty : 
and the child always loves nature enthusiastically. But alas, 
in civilized society, how early are artificial objects crowded in 
between him and nature, until factitious wants and desires sup- 
plant those that are natural ; and he is put upon the hot race 
after the conventional distinctions of life. Even as early 
as his school boy days, certainly as early as the quadren- 
nial period of college, nature has been almost forgotten in his 
thoughts and affections ; and his desires have become concen- 
trated upon elegance of personal appearance and equipage, 
upon the acquisition of property, or civic honors, or what is 
worse, upon sensual gratifications. Even the study of the works 
of God, as science developes them, so fascinating to the un- 
sophisticated mind, has become to him an unpleasant task, to 
which he must be drummed up by rigid rules. He lives, in- 
deed, in the midst of nature's magnificent museum ; but re- 
mains most profoundly ignorant of its contents : for his atten- 
tion is devoted to the gewgaws and trinkets, the puppet shows 
and histrionic feats, which fashion, and ambition, and sensualty 
have surreptitiously introduced there. With these he be- 
comes familiar ; and as a consequence, it may be, he attains that 
distinction in the fashionable or political world, which he seeks, 
and that amount of wealth which enables him to gratify his 
largest desires after show and equipage, and sensual indul- 
gence. While the heyday of life lasts, these objects are suflS- 
cient to satisfy him : but as its autumn advances, these artificial 
pleasures begin to pall upon the senses ; and becoming disgusted 
with fashionable and public life, he flees to retirement for relief. 
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Alas, he has no relish for the only thing that can make retire- 
ment pleasant, viz : the study of nature : and it is now too late 
to acquire new affections. He must, therefore, try to quiet his 
restless spirit, as well as he can, with the same husks on which 
he has been feeding. Political intrigues, and party politics, and 
the rivalries and slanders of social life, must still be his resource. 
And if the possession of religion does not inspire him with hope 
beyond the grave, wretched indeed must be the remainder of 
his pilgrimage. But did he possess a love of nature, sanctified 
by a love of nature's God, — the God of redemption, — how 
sweetly might the evening of his days pass : and when his sun 
went down at last, how short would be the night, and how 
bright the morning that would follow ! 

Do I seem extravagant in representing the substitution of ar- 
tificial for natural tastes and desires and pursuits in society, to 
be so general and so injurious ? But to refer to the case in 
hand : how many there are, who have not noticed the splendid 
phenomenon that has passed before us, as any thing worth re- 
membering ! How many, who would take an hundred times 
more interest in the tinsel glitter of a public entertainment, or 
a ball-room, or a political procession, or a theatre, than in the. 
splendors, which to an unperverted taste, have made all artifi- 
cial displays tame and insignificant ! How many, who would 
cross the Atlantic to witness a coronation, or a military parade, 
who have not felt interest enough in these far richer exhibitions, 
to go out of their dwellings ! How many, who, when standing 
upon the banks of Niagara, would see only a great mill dam: 
or who, when looking down into the deep and fiery crater of 
Kirauea, would think of nothing but a great forge : or whose 
most important inquiry, when looking abroad from the highest 
mountain peak in North America, would be, what use could 
ever be made of so much wild land : or whose admiration 
when first seeing the moons of Jupiter, or the ring of Saturn, 
or the lunar mountains, through a teloscope, or a planet cross- 
ing the Sun's disc, or a total eclipse at noon day, whose admi- 
ration, I say, would rise no higher, than the utterance of some 
contemptible joke. Now when God has crowded the world in 
which we live with an endless profusion of the most attractive and 
astonishing wonders, for the very purpose of leading us to study 
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and admire them, and when I know that that study would exp- 
ert a most salutary influence upon the social, moral, and religious 
character of all classes and all ages, how can I, without the deep- 
est pain, see so many of the community manifest an almost 
sottish indifference to all these wonders, and follow with infat- 
uated eagerness after those artificial vanities, which are many 
of them most hurtful^, and all of them as inferior to nature, as 
man is to the Deity ! 

In the seventh place, the phenomenon we have been con- 
templating, affords us a more vivid conception of several ob- 
jects of interest described in scripture, than we could obtain in 
any other way. 

What christian has not meditated with deep interest, upon 
the bush which the patriarch saw in the desert of Sinai, burning 
with fire, yet unconsumed, from which there came forth the 
voice of God, saying, " put off thy shoes from thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground." Yet during the 
past fortnight, we have had many vivid resemblances to that 
burning bush. At the rising and setting of the sun, whole for- 
ests seemed to be lighted up almost into a blaze. But to my 
own eye, a representation of this miracle, equally striking, was 
seen at the rising of the full moon, which threw a more 
golden splendor over the boughs of tree and shrub, than had 
been done by the sun light, whose reflection had a more silvery 
aspect. And was there no divine voice issuing from the bush, 
thus lighted up by God's own hand ? The ear of sense could 
not hear any, as it did upon Sinai t but to the ear of faith it 
came in distant accents, saying, <' put off thy shoes from thy 
feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground." The 
whole scene, indeed has been full of God, and stupid must be 
that heart which did not realize his presence. 

In the next place, who could help noticing in this whole 
scene, a resemblance to the scriptural representation of the New 
Jerusalem. " Her light," says John, " was like unto a stone 
most precious ; even like a jasper stone, clear as crystal : And 
had a wall great and high, and had twelve gates, and at the 
gates twelve angels, and names written thereon which are the 
names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel : On the east, 
three gates : t>n the norths three gates : on the south, three 
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gates : and on the west three gates. And the wall of the city 
had twelve foundations, and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb. And the building of the wall of it was 
of jasper : and the city was of pure gold like unto clear glass 
And the foundations of the wall of the city were garnished 
with all manner of precious stones. The first foundation was 
jasper : the second, sapphire : the third, a chalcedony : the 
fourth, an emerald : the fifth, a sardonyx : the sixth, sardius : 
the seventh, chrysolite : the eighth, beryl : the ninth, a topaz : 
the tenth, a chrysoprasus : the eleventh, a jacinth : the twelfth, 
an amethyst. And the twelve gates were twelve pearls ; every 
several gate was of one pearl ; and the street of the city was 
pure gold, as it were transparent glass." This description is 
not, indeed, to be understood literally. But what richer group 
of objects could be brought together, in order to give us some 
idea of the splendor and glory of the future residence of the 
righteous. Yet how imperfect an idea of that splendor, after 
all, do most men obtain from this description, because they 
have never seen the rich gems here put as representations of 
heavenly glory. And although I had often seen them, in the 
discharge of professional duties, yet I confess that my concep- 
tions too, were faint and feeble compared to what they now are. 
We have had before us, from day to day, a far richer exhibition 
t>f these very gems, than all the lapidaries on earth can furnish, 
— although I fear that very few have seen the full glory of this 
part of the exhibition : — But sure I am, that those who did see 
it, must have a far livelier apprehension of the purity and glory 
of Heaven than they had before. And if even in the present 
world of sense and sin, God permits nature occasionally to put 
on so splendid a dress, what overpowering magnificence may 
even the material universe assume, in that world where nature 
"will be no more fettered and darkened, and where the human 
soul will need no organic sensorium ! Oh what Christian's 
heart does not reach forth after that nobler state of being, and 
pant for deliverance from that sin and imperfection which can 
never dwell in so resplendent an abode ! 

John closes his description of the New Jerusalem, by saying, 
'^ I saw no temple therein, for the Lord God Almighty and the 
Lamb are the temple of it." And so would I say in regard to 
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the scene which has been described. For wlierever one stood 
in looking upon it, 

"So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious hearted first impulse would be prayer.** 

And so impressively present did God seem, that all nature was 
converted into a fane, and every object into an altar. 

Once more, this scene gives us an impressive idea of the value 
of that *•' fear of the Lord which is wisdom, and of that depart- 
ing from evil, which is understanding." 

" Where," says Job, " shall wisdom be found, and where is 
the place of understanding? Man knoweth not the price 
thereof. It cannot be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof. It cannot be valued with the 
gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. The 
gold and the crystal cannot equal it, and the exchange of it shall 
not be for jewels of fine gold. No mention shall be made of 
coral or of pearls: for the price of wisdom is above rubies. 
The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, neither shall it be val- 
ued with pure gold." And to assure us what he meant by wis- 
dom and understanding. Job adds, — " the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom, and to depart from evil, that is understanding." 

Here too the sacred writer chose the most costly and splen- 
did productions of nature, to show how worthless they all are 
when compared with true piety. Suppose now, that all the ice 
drops which have covered our forests, had been real gems, and 
might have been gathered like fruit, and converted into money. 
How poor, according to the Scriptures, would be the possessor 
of them all, if wanting in supreme love to God. 

" O thou most bounteous giver of all gifts, 
Thou art Thyself of all thy gifUi the crown. 
Without Thee we are poor, give what thou wilt : 
And with Thee rich, take what thou wilt away.** 

Are any of my hearers destitute of this boon, which all the 
treasures of earth cannot purchase ! Let them be assured that 
Jesus Christ offers it to them without money and without price ; 
having purchased it at an infinite sacrifice. Oh ! think of the 
final remorse and agony of that soul, which shall refuse the 
priceless gift, and be lost, — ^lost, — lost, — forever. 
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Finally, we are reminded by this subject, that the chief re- 
ligious use of natural phenomena, is to illustrate revelation. 

If the great principles of religion were not established by a 
special divine communication, feeble indeed would be the light 
which nature would throw into man's darkened understanding ; 
and it ever has been, and ever will be true, that " the world 
by wisdom knows not God. The invisible things of Him, are, 
indeed, clearly seen from the creation :" that is, they may be 
seen : but it is doubtful whether man, unaided by revelation, 
ever did discover even the existence of one only living and 
true God. Much less has he been able to find out how the 
guilty can be restored to the Divine favor, and the unholy be 
fitted for a world of spotless purity ; if, indeed, nature gives 
him any glimpses of such a world. The phenomena we have 
been contemplating, exhibit, as strikingly perhaps as any in na- 
ture, to a pious mind, the presence and agency of Jehovah. 
And yet the sceptical philosopher fancies that he can explain 
them all by the laws of meteorology, optics, and crystallc^ra- 
phy : and he sees no God in them. Nay, he can range through 
all nature and discover not its Author. But let his heart be 
transformed by the power of the gospel, and God is every where. 
All the objects and operations of nature become to him only so 
many illustrations of revealed truth. And in fact, the real 
Christian is the only man who can profitably and successfully 
study the religion of nature. He finds it to be but the hand- 
maid of revelation. In the pride and darkness of an uncon- 
verted state, he fancied them discrepant. But piety has clari- 
fied the mental eye : and henceforth, every new development 
of science only adds another link to that golden chain of har- 
mony, which binds together the religion of nature and the re- 
ligion of revelation. 
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